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ABSTRACT 

This pa^er explores the issue of establishing and 
evaluating objectives for local career education programs. It 
prei^nts a perspective' on the state o^ the art based on reviews of 
-the .literature. Although it is addressed principally to local program 
developers and managers,' the paper is , also aimed at state career 
education coordinators. 'After a discussion of career education 
objectives and legislation that have affected both s€ate and local 
career education programs^ the ten learner goals established by the. 
united states Office of Ca^teer Education are examined at length. 
Theie are (1) competence In basic skills; (2) good work habits; (3) 
personally meaningful work habits; career decision*making skills; 
(5) occupational and interpersonal skills; (6) understanding sielf and 
educational/vccat'^ional opportunities; (7) awareness of continuing and 
recurrent education; (Bt consistence of placement with career 
decisions; (9) seeking meaning ^through vorK and leisure; and <10t 
aWaxeness of methods of expanding career ' options. For each goal 
cuirrent status of research and evaluation is discussed an^ future 
needs are suggested. Becommendations^are made^ such as the need for 
increasing the quality of evaluation designs and measurement 
instruments. (CT) "/ ■ 
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FOREWORD 
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Clearinghouse, is to interpret the literature that is entered into 
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teacher -edtrcatorsr researchers, and graduate students* , . 
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ABSTRACT 



^ > 



-This-^papeiL_exp^lor€s_the,4.ssue_of .estabJi-shiiig^aad, evAlu^^^ 
objectives for lo,cal career education programs. It presents a 
perspective on the state of the art based on reviews of the 
literature. Although it^ is addressed principally to local 
program developers and managers, ^ the paper is also aimed at state 
career education coordinators « After a discussion of career 
^^duc action ^ob jectlveF^an^' 'leg^sT^'^tlTon'^thxt^ itars af^ertred -botrK-' stai^e- 
a nd l o e » 3. car eer— ^dw3^%^ioii^g og - gam c , — f^n leajbiftr goaLa 



established by, the United States Office of Career Edtic^tion are 
ekamine^ at length « These'" are ( 1) competence in basic skills t 
(2) good work\habits; (3)^ personally meaningful work habits; 
(4) career decisi6n*makin'g skills; (5) occupational and , 
interpersonal skills ; (6) understanding self ^and- educational/ 
vocational opportunities; (TV awareness Of continuing - and 
recurrent education; (8) consistence of placement with career 
decis ions ; (9) seeking meaning throuj^h work -and leisure ; and 
(10) awareness of methods of expanding career options * For^ 
goal curj;enjt_ s^attis^of.. resaarch— and-^va-liraid,"otf "ils^iscussed ' and 
f uture needs are ■ sugges ted . Recommendat ions are made , si^h 4s 
the need for increasing the quality of eval uation designs and 
measurement instruments . (CT) 
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Job Skills ; Behavioral Ob j ect Ives ; ^Program Deve lopmen t ; Self 
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"Ob jectives ; Competence^? Basic ^Skil^s,;__Xjitfrrper sonal Competence 
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INTRObUCTtON 



PURPOSE 

The* purpose of this paper is to explore the issue of establishing 
and evaluating ob j ectives for local career education programs t 
Hore specifically > it " presents a perspective on the sta^te of the 
a[rt based on review of literature 'entered into the ERIC, .data base 
and additional substantive documents that have not yet found ' * 
1:heir way into the system\ . JVltJiough it is addressed principally 
to local program developers and nTanagers ^ state career education 
coordinators charged with setting parameters for local use ^of 
Career Education Incentive JVct funds may find that the 
information provides some rationale for broadening the scope of 
their leadership training programs « 

Organized around t^e ten learner goals* set forth in various 
publications of the Office of Career Ed^ucation ^ this information 
analysis product reyeals jbhat some of these goals have received 
very little attention^ either in terms -t>f stated objectives or in 
'terms of evidence that career education programs can contribute 
to attainment of these goals « JVt the time o£ this writing only 
thirteen career education programs presented to the Joint 
Dissemination Review Panel (JDRP) have been * approved by that body 
for national dissemination « Since the ten learner goals ar'e at^ 
least alluded to inmost of th^ state plans for career education^ 
and.since thes^fti^^als have been discussed and approved by 
participants in more than 150 miniconf erences held by the Office 
of Career E^cation ( ^Representing education^ business.^ inilustry ^ 
labor^ public and private agencies^ yoAith groups # philanthropic 
organization^ advocacy groups ^ and the like) it is safe to say 
that ther.e is general acceptance of their value and importance 
as foci for career education programs « 

It' is hoped that this j^aper ^ by calling attention to the fact 
that local career .education programs tend to be more ^ 
goal-specific than comprehensive^ may stimulate local ^pj^ogram 
developers and managers to broaden their views of career 
education ^ and to * provide for a broader range of career 
devalopment outcomes, than most of them currently addresst 



*NOT£; The ten learner goals listed in early OCE publica^tions 
were condensed to nine £or Th e Pr imer of Career 
Education^ (Hoyt^ 1978)^ but later expanded to the ten 
presented in this paper « 



Evaluation ^efforts are discussed In this paper for two reasons t 
(1) the reader should not be « lef t with the , impression that only 
the thirteen JDRP~approved caxCeer education programs were 
adequately evaluated, and (21'',the reader needs to be alerted tx> 
the fact that the cause of career education has been 11 l*served 
by inadequate evaluations of programs^ that probably deserve'to 
be replicated* Where there is sufficient information to judge 
^ the adequacy of evaluatic^h of the programs referenced , thl s . ^ 
infprmation .is' pifesented* 

CAREER EDUCATION OBJI^CTIVES 

4* f 

t * * 

The genesis of career education has been outlined in many 
publications , but the development of career education objectives 
has bfen well^documented * In f^ct, a recent review of state 
plans for career/education ( Southwest Regional Laboratory, 19.79) 
showed that # wlih the ex^^eption of those^^ adapting the definition 
of career edi^cfation developed by the Office of Career Education # 
there was considerable range in the concepts , included in the 
term* In general # career education ^objectl ves at the stajte '-level 
tend* t6 be- limited in scope* Similar limitations- are. observed in 
review of evaluation reports of programs/ projects at the' locaT 
level * — ■ : 

As early as 1^971f state departments of education began developing 
models for career development * . By 1972 # at least seven states 
( including Missouri # Wisconsin , Hawaii , and Ca l^f ornia ) had 
published documents outlining desired student outcomes for career 
educationf, career guidancef and/or career development programs* 
The models had one major common aspect: although the terminology 
differed from state to state # a}.l identi f ied three components 
which related to knowledge of self # knowledge of the. world of 
Vorkf and career planning and decision-makl ng skills * w£thin 
these components , each model suggested specific learner outcomes r 
these f too f rbvealed considerabl e similarity* As a matter of 
fact f there waa considerable dialogue .among the developers of 
these'models and their consultants which did r^ssult in 
consistency of direction * States that had not developed their 
own models tended to review the existing modelSf note the 
similarities # and adopt or adapt them^ to meet their own needs*' 
Local school districts 'intent upon joining the career education 
movement fo und the models appropriate for 1 oral pro^^rams * A 
review of the literature indicated that the three components of 
the state models s^ill dominate state and local program 
obj ecti ves , and, therefore , are also the basis for state and 
local eval uations * 

0 

It is interesting to note iihat as early as 1974, Kenneth B* Hoyt,, 
director of the Office of Career Education (OCE) , United Stat;es 
Office of Education, suggested nine goals for career education* ' 
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A tenth goal was added during one o% Hoyt's mini*conferences^ ' ' 
withnationall y recognized eval uators \ Hoyt , 1976 ) * Later OCE 
monog^aplis and Hoyt papers listed nin^ goals (two of the original 
ten' combined^^into one) or ten goals^Ca'new goal added which * 
related to actual ^ob skil 1 acquisition ) * The ten most recent 
learner goal statements will serve as organizers 6t the review of 
career education and their measurement *' According, to Hoyt' s \ 
y«t*to-^be*publ±Bhed paper (Hoyt,' '1980) career education seeks to 
produce individuals who # when they leav6 school .(at any age or at 
any level ) are ^ , ' * - ^ 

1* competent in the basic academic skills required for, 
adaptability in our rapid.1 y changing society; 

2* equipped witH good work .habits) 



3* - equipped^. with a personally meaningful set of^work values that 
foster £n them a desire to work; , 

4 * equipped ' with career decision*making skills # j ob hunting * 
skillSf and. job getting skills;' 



eqtt4.-ppfrd^wi-th-4obJM^p^cif ic occufia^ti^Qn^a^l skill s ^and 



interpersonal skills at a level that will allow them io gain 
entry into and attain a degree of success in the occupational 
society^ . * ' ^ t ^ 

6 * , equipped with a degree of self understanding and ^ - ^ 
understanding of educational ^vocational * opportunities 
-sufficient for making sound career decisions; 

7* aware of the means available to them for continuing and 
rectirrent education; . "^ 4 

8* either placed o^ actively seeking placement in a paid 

occupation # in further education # or in a vocation consistent 
with their current career decisions ; 

9* ^ actively^'^eking to find meaning and nAeaningfulness through 
work and pr^oAtr^t^e use of leisure time; 

> 

^lOi' aware of means avatilable— to 'thems^lves-^f or^.changiJig'_cai:eer 
options - of socibBtal and personal constraints impin ging on 
career alternatiVeW * v * 

Although none of tUese learner goals is at variance with the 
state models thatt ajppear to have structured state and local 
statements of c^re^r education objectives* several of 'them have 
been' virtual ly r^ored by program der' elopers and eva luator s* ' 
EValuators must assume part of the^responsibility* ^ because ^f 
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they were assuming the role recomntended in ^he many "how-to" 
guides (e*g*. Young and Schuh, 1975; Mitchell, 1979) they w^re 
involved in the s-tatement of the objectives * As a result' of 'the . 
limited focus # more and more evidence ha's been gathered of the 
efficacy of career education in^areas such as career awareness, 
self-knowledge , and deci^xon-makingV while relatively lessT [ ' , 
eyid^nc^ ^is^ available in areas 'such as icmproyement of basic ^ 
academic sk-llls"^ and work habits* Little or no evidence is 
available in such areas as means available for cohtinUing o/^ 
recurrent education, finding meaning in work and productive^ use 
of leisure time, or awareness/ of means- for changing *career 
options * Yet legislatures # pus inesTs and industry # and the 
general public (on whom we a!? educators depend for suppor.t 'of 
our career^education* efforts) # are most interested in^. re'sults 
in those areas for which little evidence of effectiveness has 
been presented* Since" the D'ffice of career- Education* under the 
leadership of Kenneth 'b* Hoy\f has provided^^ educators with a -'Bet 
^f career education goals that could result in improvement ia all 
of education, it is difficult to unde'^rstand why the range of 
objectives in most career 'education programs remains relatively 
narrow* 

LEGISLATION 



Another source of objectives^ for both .state and local career 
educat ion program^ is the career education legislation which . 
includes some mandates and some parameters withiji which federal 
fund expenditures must operate* The Educational Amendments of 
1974 iPL 93-360) provided funds for the development of state 
plans for career education * ' The law mandated that program 
objectives ^include provision for meeting the special needs of 
handicapped and other disadvantaged students and ^for eliminating 
the stereotyping of career opportunities by race or by sex * . It 
al so include^ the go al of preparing all students , including 
handicapped and all other children who ar^ educationally 
disadvantagedf for full participation in the* sodiety in which 
they are to live and work* The goal of f'ostering flexibility in^ 
fttitudes f s ki^lls # and knowledge in order to enable persOtis to ' 
cope with accelerated change and obsolescence adstf was mentioned * 

^PL 95^*207 Included mandates for the ^ following goals; (1) making 
education ^as preparation for work and as a, mean^ of relating work 
values to other life roles (such as family life) a major, goal of^ 
all who teach and all who learn ; ( 2 ) promoting equal opportunity 
in making career choices, through the elimination of bias and' 
stereotypingf including, bias and stereotyping" on tho basis of 
race , sex , age # economic stat-us or- handicap ; and (3) presenting 
obj ectives for increasing career awareness # exploration # 
decision-makingf and planning* PL 95^*207 specified thatc payments 
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may be made to local educational agencies (LEAs) only for 
comprehensive' programs t ±t listed thirteen types of activities 
that. can. be funded* 

Whereai both of these laws related to state plans rather than to 
local 'plans# it_is obvious that many of the learner goals are 

ref l-Bcted" iLn these mandates * This fact provides further support 
for the use of the OCE learner - goals as organizers fior this 
paper * Again ^ it is . interesting to note that ^ although the 
■ learner 'go^ls have been di^s^minated^ discussed^ and accepted 
since 197.4 and have been reflected in legislation^ local school 
diatricts tend to limit thei^r objectives to those contained in 
the original state models* rPerhaps this is not so muqh a. 
function of inertia or of failure to understand the OCE learner 
goal ft but^ instead^ a result of a rather narrow perception 'of the 
concept of career education and/or of other difficulties 
encountered in expan'dlng the scope of local career education 
programs* As the review presented in the following pages 
indicates^ some of the career education learner goals have long 
been claimed as the domain of the academic teacher or of guidance'^ 
counselors* It may be that schools* are pursuing programs 
designed to reach these go^ls but are not including them in 
career education programs; thus^ these aspects of the program 
are not be i fig cited in the reports^ of career education 
eval uation * 



LEARNER GOAL I: COMPETENCE IN BASIC SKILLS 



CURRENT STATUS 

Learner Goal **coBipetenoe in the basic academic skills required 
for adaptability in our rapidly changing society ^ ** has been 
incorporated into the objectives of an estimated 5 to 8 percent 
ot the .career education programs or projects whose reports have 
become part -.of the ERIC data base * In most cases ^ it ^ was one of 
a number of objectives rather than the primary objective of the 
studies* In other words # the projects appear to be based on the 
hypothesis that **if students increase their awareness of the 
relevance of academic studies to I'aten success in work# then 
their performance in the basic skills will improve*** In most 
cases the reports indicated that^ the^ **if** did occur# but that 
the **then** did not* This is possibly due to the fact that the 
project staff assumed a cause Vnd effect relationship that does 
not necessarily exist* In other words^ knowledge of relevance is 
not enough*^ This knowledge must be internalized, And the student 
must be motivated if improvement in academic performance is to 
o^ccur* However^ it is gratifying to find that there are programs 
that are attempting to measure the impact of career education on 
basic skil Is ^ Although there is evidence that career educ^ttion 
xcan improve students * career awareness, one can still ask, **Hhat 
dif ference^does this make in the stjudents* educational/ 
occupational development?** Acquisition of basic academic skills 
certainly would be one important difference* At least four 
reviews of the impact of career education on the development 6 f 
basic academic skills cite some successes in this aria* Of 
thirty*eight studies reviewed by Bhaerman (1977) which reported 
efforts to affect i£cademic achievement through^ career education ^ 
nineteen presented strong evidence of success^ and sixteen 
presented moderate evidence * Three studies reported by Datta 
et al* ( 1977 )' showed gains in reading and mathematics among,, 
career education s^tudents * The New Educational Directions* 
report by Bonnet stated that data on career education's effect 
pn academic skills were inconclusive , although significant gains 
were reported in some instances* _ The 1976 report of the National 
Advi sory Council for Career Education fNACCE ) on the impact of 
career education ^concluded that more hard data were needed to 
support the contention that career- educaition can' aid the 
development .of students * acquisition of fun damental ski 11 s * 

There are a few outstanding examples , however , of the impact of 
^career education on basic skills * The ^career education program 
of the Jsf ferson County Schools in Louis vil le ^ Kentucky , judged 
by the American Institutes for Research to be one of the ten best 
evaluated career education activities for which evaluation 
reports were available for analysis in 1977, showed significant 



gains in reading and math among program participants* Community 
Experiences for Career Education^ Inc* (1974) reported that 
students involved in the Northwest Kegional Educational 
Laboratory experience-abased career education program showed 
statistically significant gains in reading, mathematics, and 
study skills but no significant jgains in language mechanics* 

FUTURE WEEDS 

In all cases where an increase in ^academic skills was achieved, 
T specific activities were implemented to effect this achievement * 
'It was not assumed that students' would increase their basic 
skills simply because their skills in other areas (e*g^, career 
awareness, work habits) had improved* This has implications for 
project developers and managers* Improvement in basic skills is 
an important goal for career education, but, i^ it is to be 
achieved, specific objectives need -to be stated and strategies 
which have proven to be effective should be employe^d * Certainly 
there is need for considerably more evidence that career 
education is effective in increasing academic skills * . 



\ 
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LEARNER GOAL It: GOOD WORK HABITS 



CURREST STATUS , ' - r 

Learner Goal II# **«quipped with good work habits ^ was found.^ 
among the obj ectiVes of most projects that expected to show - 
iiiiprov«m«nt» in academic skills and in mo3t ^xperience*based . 
career education ' (BBCE ) programs. About 20 percent of the' 
program/project reports reviewed included work habits among their 
objectives* However ^ ' since wPrk habits were 4efined differently, 
it may be misleading to aggregate data claiming to prove t4iat 
career ^duc^tion can improve the work habits of participants * 
Most of the projects used locallj^ developed instrument's to ^ 
measure gains in this area • In maoy cases these iiistruments 
were no n validated questionnaires/ opinionnaires, or oba«^rvational 
techniques* Standardized instruments were used in^only a few 
cases * ^ 

* 

A thirdr-party evaluation of the Exemplary Career Education . 
Comprehensive Program in the Academic And. the Vocational and 
Technical Education Program in Puerto Hic'd^' (Colon and ^Conzales , 
1975 ) Showed that in addition to improvement in self awareness # 
eiwareness of work values , awareness of and knowledge .abou^ work 
and decision*making skills, participants did gain significantly 
in basic academic /vocational skil Is and in wor k habits • 
Korthwest Region a 1 Educational Laboratory^ ( Community Experiences 
for Career Education , Inc • , 1974 ) reported statistically ' 
significant gains In study skills. Herron et^al. (1973) reported 
that students in an experienced*based program improved in wor k 
performance^ adherence to work schedules^ acceptance of 
re£cponsibility ^ interest in and enthusiasm for work^^ judgm<tRt^ 
ability to wo^k with others^ and ability to. learn through work 
experience* ^ * 

These are the onl-y studies revi%^^d that used evaluat,ion 
instruments^ data collection procedures ^ and statistical analysis 
designs that lent credibility to the f in'diags in the area -> of 
acquisition of work habi-ts* It is unfortunate 'that so many of 
the^projects reported .concentrated on verification of process^ 
with -little or no measurement of outcome* Too often proof t:hat 
a program has i>een installed is viewed as sufficient rationale^ 
for its con1;inua tion* ^ - , 

FUTURE tlEBDS " ^ """" ^r// 

If we ctrje to believe the literature that stresses t^^e importance 
of work habits, for successful job entry^ maintenance^ and 
advancement^ then surely program managers need to f^cus on the ' 
development of this very import&nt objective* Alsov we need -to 



define those Work habits that really do make a difference (the 
** so what" work habits) and to determine the best strategies for 
helping students achieve them* Measures of attainment of these 
work habits also need to be examined for their adequacy * The 
review . conducted as background for this document revealed that 
many # If -not most , programs develop their own instruments * Xn 
some cases there may be other reasons for this* Howeverf In 
most cases It Is because appropriat^validated Instruments do 
not exist,. In few cases have ^locally developed Instruments been 
subj ected to the rigid validation procedures needed to make 
results of their use credible * 



LEARNER GOAL Wi PERSONALLY MEANINGFUL WORK HABITS 



CURRENT STATUS ' 

Learner Goal XXX# "equipped with a personally meaningful set of 
Work habits that fostsr in them a desire to work^" has been - 
addressed by only a small proportion of the projects reviewed. 
The Hev Educational Directions publication (1977 ) ci€ed above # v 
in its review of rssults of 1975*76 career education programs^ 
confimed that those projects which sought to instill values 
that foster a desire to work presented generally good evidence 
of success* 

- . * 

A report by HcBain and Hclf&y described the long*term 
Dev^lopnental Career guidance Project i^n Pima County^ Arizona. 
This project^ judged one;of ths ten best evaluated -career 
education projscts at that time^ was approved by the Joint 
Dissemination and Review Panel (JDHP}v thereby making it eligible 
for national dissemination. HcBain and McKay reported that 
students * ^attitudes toward school and work improved as a result 
of participation in the program* Baker and Li8h;,^,( \978 ) ^ 
reporting on another JDAP program^ cited 3 watistic^ally 
significant gains in participants * economic awareness and 
attitudes- toward work (as well as in career awar^eness and career 
decision making). B&ker and Steinaker ( 1978)^ rej^orting on 
Project HATCH^ also rscorded gains in attitudes toward work. 
Peck (1973) reported improved personal and work*oriented 
attitudes among students participating in the Career Development 
Exemplary Project in Wasliington^ D.C. A 1976 program, for gifted 
and talented students (Highline Public Schools^ Seattle/ 
Washington) found. th>it par'ticipants felt more respoitsibility 
for their career future li than did non parti cfpants . \ 

FUTURE WEEDS , , \ . . 

Although these evaluation reports do support the claim that 
careM^^education can contribute to improved .attitudes tonrard 
work^^j^Vreexamination of the learner goal quoted! at the beginning 
of thi^ chapter revealed a far broader concept than is tjrpically 
**obj ectified" or measured. Speci^f id ' ob j ectives in need o\f 
exploration include the following: Student^ will < 1 ) determine 
hbw their inte^ests^ aptitudejB ^ . abilities ^ and values affect work 
values; (2) determine what work means t'o the individual; (3),, 
determine how to achieve harmonious relationships between work ' ^ 
and worker! (4) determine the satisfactions expected or wanted 
from a jobi <5) embrace productivity as a basic psychological 
needr (6) value work as an outlet for one*s inherited and 
developed talents; (f) be able to derive satisfaction from a 
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job .well' done, whether paid or nonpai^ or volunteer work; and 
(8}consider the relationship between the commitment to education 
and work and the availability" and utilization of leisure time* 

Unfortunately, most of the reports were vague about the aspects 
of work .values that have 'been measured in their programs* 
Retained definitions of work value's, commitment to specific values 
to /be -developed, and^ refined instruments for measuring attainment 
of^these valties ar^ needeil* - ^ "1 
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LEARNER GOAL IV: CAREER DECtSIOIiMMAKING SKIUS 



CURRENT STATUS 



Learner Goal XV^ "equipped with career- decision making skills^ 
job hunting skills^ and job seeking skills^** has met with mixedo 
interest among career educators whose pro,grams/pro jects were 
reviewed* Whereas about one^third o£ them addre^ssed career 
decision*making skills^ few o£ them (except the EBCB, programs) 



empTnrsXxVd"^jbb^"untih"g7i^^^^ job'seeking skillff* Again ^ we find 
that the terms are ambiguous with each serving as an umbrella for 
a Isrge number of disdrete skills that might- become^ the focus of 
a program or program o<mponent* Also^ most project reports us^d 
globsl^ ambiguous^ terms^ rather than defining the discrete skills 
they^are trying to develop in project participants* There are 
some existing instrumentit in the area^ and many of the programs 
Mid' use these instruments* 



The New Educational Directions^. Xnc * synthesis of career 
education evaluation findings (1977) supported the claim that 
career education programs can strengthen career decision*making , 
akills* Baker and Lish*s report of the project in Ceres^ 
California (1976) and HcBain and HcKay*s report of the Pima - - 
County^ Arizona project ( 1978 ) both presented evidence of gain in 
this' area as validated by the JDRP. approval of their evaluation 
reports* Baker arid Steinaker reported another JDRP*approved 
program, which showed increases in decision*making skills 
--Project^ MATCH in Ontario-Montclair, California (1978), two 
other^ JDRP*approved programs in Coloma^ Michigan (Kaplan and 
Downey^ 1978)^^and Akron^ phio (McBain and Topougis^ 1978) also 
showed gains iri^ ^areer decision*making skills* Ho learner goal 
othsr'.than understanding^ of educational-vocational opportunities 
has accrued as much evidence va^lidated by the JDRP as has the 
area of career decision*making* 

Howevsr^ parts of this qoaXt the areas of job huntlng--an.d job 
getting. skillsv have been given little attention as; objectivesV.^ 
Evidence^ of the effectiveness of career education in developing 
these skills is spares* i EBCE^ programs se^m most likely to 
include objectives in this area> but their measures are usually 
participsnts * 'success injgstting jobs* since many factors other 
than the individuals* joD hunting and job .getting a}cills are 
involved^ it is difficult ^o ascribe success or nonsuccess to the 
programs* , '^'Xn most cases there is no evidence of success* 
However this may be due* to lack of receptivity in the. work 
community rather than lack o:f skill on the part^ of the job 
seeker* , There are # however , a few programs that did show gains 
in aome facets of job hunting and/or job getting* For example^ 
McBain and McKay ,( 1978 ) showed gains in ,employability skills 
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among proj ect participants in PimA County $ Arizona * A report 
by the Lincoln (Hebraska) Public Schools (1976) stated that all 
students included in a placement program were eventually' placed_ 
Xn jobsi but the successful placement appeared to'-be more a 
function of the support of a community resource system than of 
development of specific skills by the participants * In fact # 
recommendations included development of students' knowledges # 
attitudes I and skills over a period of years in order to make 
placement services more 'Effective * ^ 



If we include planning and go 
job seeking skillSi.we find a 
gains* A report by the Arizo 
(1975) claimed that the caree 
Cochise counties produced mor 
preparation among program par 
(n*d*) reported that middle s 
improved their scores signifi 
maturity * namely^ goal selec 



al setting in d ob hunting and/or 

few additional reports of student 
na State Department of Education 
r education programs in Pima and 
e realistic career planning and 
ticipants* Matthews and 0*Tuel 
chool children in south Carolina 
cantly in certain areas of career 
tion * 



FUTURE H££DS 

Shortcomings in measurement of Goal IV are similar to those in 
other areas * The principal problem is failure to define the 
concepts^ to be measured* The three terms career 

. decision^making, job hunting and job getbing - are global # each 
servingas an umbrella for numbers of specif ic skills*' Unless 
the^e skills are specif ied| it is unlikely that gain scores will 
tell us much about what the students know or are able to do as a 
result of the program * Host measures of career decision -making! 
for instance, focus only on gathering information i selecting 
strategies # and / in some cases # examining values * They contain 
no items related to such concepts as the job*s influence on life 
style; the job*s ability to furnish adequate outlets for one*s 
abilities I interests/ personality i and values f willingness to 

^ commute long distances or to . move close to an available job f an ^ 
understanding of how jobs serve individuals * purposes and needs ; 
the contributions of success'es and failures to career 
decision^making ; ~ or the inf lue'nce of one * s unique characteristics 
on success in an occupation * These are but a few of the , concepts ' 
that should be measured if we are to understand how career 
education has improved participant* s career decision*making 
skills* 



Job hunting skills include knowledge of selfi knowledge of the 
characteristics of available jobs; and an ability to put the two 
together* Job getting skills, include ability to complete a work 
application I ability to write a resume and obtain references # 
al^ility to represent oneself well in an interview^ knowledge of 
procedures for making * appointments # ability to display good' work 
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habits, and knowledge of appropriate follow*up procedures* None 
of thft studies reviewed included all of the concepts in its 
investigation* It would ap^ar that there is a lack of definition 
of thft specific skills related to this learner goal* 



LEARNER GOAL V: OCCUPATIONAL AND INTERPERSONAL SKILLS 



CUKKEHT STATUS 

Learner Goal^ ''equipped with job-specif zc occupational skills 
and interpersonal skills at a level that allows entry into and 
attainment . of a degree of success in the occupational society^" 
contains two distinct- concepts - job specific skills and 
interpersonal skills * ^or purposes of this analysis ^ the two 
are considered' separately* * 

Some EBCE programs focus on development of job-specific skills; 
.however^ in most cases# this is on-the-job-training through work 
^perience* Measures of skills gained are generally confined to 
employer statements about the students* success in acquiring the 
necessary skills * Colon and Gonzalez ( 1975 ) ^ reporting on the 
Puerto Kico career education project # stated that studeiTts did 
show gains in basic academic/vocational skills# but these were 
not defined* The instruments were contained, in the appendix # hut 
none addressed ;]ob*specific skills* A report on Haine*s Project ' 
GIVE (Maine School Administrative District 15# 1976) indicated 
that project partix:ipants made substantial gains in developing 
entry*levdl skills or readiness for further education t however # 
measures used were not included in the report* It^ appears that 
this is a goal area that has received little attention in career 
education program evaluations * Where it has been included as an 
ob je^ctiye ^ measures of atta inment are inadequate * 

FUTUKE HEEDS 

The second part of this learner goal^ development of 
interpersonal skills^ has received very little attention* It is 
^one of the least popular of objectives if one uses the criterion 
,of numbers of pro j ects c la inking to produce gains in this area * 
Whereas a large stajority of projects focus on self*concept # 
self^awareness # self* esteem and/ or self* appraisal # few included 
objectives in the area of interpersonal skills * Those that do 
include such objectives- rely on the general consensus' among 
employers that interpersonal skills are critical to job success* 
It is unfortunate that this learner goal seems to be receiving so 
little attention* 

It appesrs that both parts of Learner Goal job-^specif ic skills 
and interpersonal skills^ need more att'^ntion in career education 
programs^and projects* The following are some of the concepts 
that should be included in the development of speci f ic 
objectives: (1) formal and' informal communication skills are 
basic to success on most jobs; (2) interpersonal skills should 
reflect awareness of office protocol; (3) ability to get* along 
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with f«llow workers and to support their efforts is basic to job 
succeesi and (4) job*specific skills include not only motor 
skills and ideational skills^ but also academic skills and 
attitudinal skills. 
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LEARNER GOAL VI: UNDERSTAND SELF AND 
EDUCATIONAL/VOCATIONAL pPI>ORTUNITIES 

i 

CURRENT STATUS " 

I^earner Goal VX^^ equipped with a degree of self *under stranding 
.and understanding of educational- vocational opportunities 
sufficient far making sound career decisionfr^** is by far the 
most popular of the goals addressed by the programs/projects 
reviewed* Self^concept , self -understanding, self -appraisal , 
and -self '^a war ene'ss are found "among tlTe"^objecti"ves of a majority 
of the . reports .reviewed* 

Exampl es of programs documentihg positive gains in sel f -concept 
are the following: Project career Development centered 
Curricnlum, Coloma, Michigan (Kaplan and Downey, 1978); the 
Tennessee Exemplary Project in career Education (Haaby, 1976); 
the. Maine Comprehensive career Education Project (Ryan, 1977); 
anrd projects"' reviewed in the National Advisory council f or^jCrjire^r 
Education publication. The Efficacy of career Education ; 'improved 
sel f ^awareness was shown in the evaluation r.esal6s of four 
projects approved by the JDRP: Pimau^Coifnty (McBain and McKay, 
1978), Akron (McBain and ^opougl'sT 1978), Ontario-Montclair 
""( Baker and Stein akex^ 1978 ) , and ceres ( Baker and' Lish, 1978 ) * 
Akron also. shcFwed^gains in self*esteem* The Puerto Rico program 
(colon and Gonzalez, 1975) and the Westside Area career 
Occupatidihs ^Program, Arizona (Glur, 1976) showed gains in 
sel fr^awar eness* 

' ■* 
The literature revealed a plethora ot projects claiming gains in 
the area of awareness of the world of work incl uding work 
characteristics, skills needed for job entry,^ training, and the 
like* Hew Educational Directions, inc * (1977) reported that 
attainnent of career awareness objectives was supported in a 
majority 6f cases* Froift this one might conclude that the easiest 
of the learner goals to achieve through career education 
programs - as they are now designed and implemented - is 
increased^ awaren&ss of the world of work or career awareness* 
However, analysis of individual program/pro ject reports revealed 
£hat career awareness is variously defined * To some, it is a^s 
simple as knowing about job families, job levels,' and career 
Jiadders* To others, it is being able to state the skills needed 
for. various occupations , training requirements , job advancement 
opportunities , and the like * To others, it is also knowing j't>b 
trends and/ or local job opportunities * Here again is an example 
of the breadth and possible ambi^guity of learner goals, the need 
to define specific objectives to be achieved, and the importance 
of selecting or developing instruments to measure those specific 
objectives* 
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Career educattidn prjograms which were approved by JDRP as 
presenting evidence of. gains in the area of career awareness 
include Ontario^Hontciair (Baker^and Steinaker^ 1978)1 Pima 
County (HcBain and HcKay^ 197d}| Ceres (Baker and Lish^ 1978) i 
Coloma ^(Kaplan and Downey^ 1978) i Highlina Public Schools (197e)l 
Maine's Project GIVE (1976); and South Car olina ' s middle school 
program *<Hatthews and q*Tuel^ n'td*). Greenland^ Ark^^nsas * Project 
est, another JDR^P approved program (Hamilton and^Leffler, 1978), 
showed statistically significant gai'hs in awarenes^^pf adults 
occupations' among project participants* ^ " 

KEEDS * * . 

• * - * 

Review of these reports (only a few presented instruments JUsed^) - 
leaves one wondering whether the career awar*n*fts being taught 
and measured really constitutes the •'understanding of 
educational **vocational opportunities** which Learner Goal VI 
addresses* Perhaps there is too much emphasis on acquisition of 
^f acts about occupations^ and not enough emphasis on . ' ' . 
education ill'* vocational opportunities § including methods of 
expanding opportunities * It is important to note what Mphasis 
is placed on concepts, such as the fqJLlowin^; <1) most peFkons 
could perform- adequately and achieve satisf acti'on in . a variety of 
occupations! <2) the-unj.que self ^ the pattern of personal 
characteristics *i8 not static but is dynamic ifnd has the 
inheren^t power to change with such' change .being imposed 
continu8usly through life experiences i ( 3 ) social cl ass roles ^ 
sex^ ethnicity^ and other factors ^ both reversible and 
irreversible * affect career development! <4) an individual's ^ 
self^concept determines how he or she reacts to and influences 
his, or her environment; (5^ occupational supply-and demand . affect 
career opportunities; (6) there is a relaj^ionship between 
technological advances and occupational demand; (7) economic ^nd 
political forces create changes in employment opportunities ; <8 ) 
utilizing the knowledge^ that occupations exist for society * s 
purposes encourages the individual to become a force in shaping 
the fociet^ in which he or she lives instead* of allowing his or 
her, occupational life to be shaped Ixy others; ^(9) all occupations 
have some disadvantages ; and ( 10 ) job specia lization, can isolate 
the worker from the total activity and reduce the possibility for. 
workers to see the results of' their efforts * 

The above concepts are sug^ested^ no^t as bases for indivi^dual 
objectives^ but as examples of the kinds^of concepts that need, to 
be sampled in order to ensure that students truly develop career 
awareness* Statistical data to, be found in the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles or -the Occupational Outlook Handbook are of 
little value to the student if some of these more pertinent 
concepts are not understood and internalized * * 



LEARNER GOAL VII: AWARE OF CONTINUING AND RECURRENT EDUCATION 



CURRENT STATUS 

Learner Goal VII I "aware of means ava^llable for continuing and 
^•current education^^ is probably addressed in every guidance 
prpgram In the nation* However^ none of the studies reviewed 
include'd .an objective specifically addressed to this goal* Labor 
jnarket statistics attest ,to the fact that the average worker will 
' need to 'make many occupational changes during his or her work 
life and that development of generic .skills necessary in a 
variety of occupctionll as well as updating and retraining are 
the only hedges against unemployment. or underemployment* 

FUTURE HEEDS 

There are many training routes to job en^^^y^^yet it is doubtful 
that a majority of secondary students understand the implications 
of pursuing each. of these alternate routes* Individuals need to 
**break loose^ from* the traditional restraints where training for 
the various ,jpb levels was locked into^^ specific training routes 
characterised >by a hierarchy of prestige* Time involvement^ 
cbst^ location^ and other aspects of .training need to be 
considered* Foregone wages need to be computed in the costs of 
training^ as there may be months or even years of earning 
forfeited when one chooses a longer training~route * Informal or 
less foxmal-'lffaining routes are available * These include 
^apprenticeships^ . on-^the^job^trainilfg^ company, retraining ^ home 
"~ptudy ^ correspondence courses ^ and*'armed services training * 
ScholarBjS^ips and other financial aids are availabl^e for both 
-^formal and ^Idss formal training routes* In addition to time 
involvement^ cost^ loci£tl'ori^ and the like# the choice of a 
^training route should ^e bajped° qn' the quality of the training^^ 
j^ast success , of the trainin'^' institution ^ and the employment' 
record of thevgraduater or completers of the program* These and 
other concepts need to be considei^ed wh^h developing objectives 
related to Learner Goal VII* . ' , . 



LEAflNER QOAt VHI: PUCEMENT CONSISTENT WITH CAREEfl DECISIONS 

- - - . ' - ■ V ^ > 

CDRREKT STATUS ^ 



Learner Goal VIII ^ "either* j;r-iAced or 
in a paid occupation ^ in further educ 
consl.sten1^ with current career decisi 
goal that., is seldom ad^reesed in repo 
programs* Although soma experien<fe*ba 
as. part of ^their strateaies^ fev make 
objective. This is probably appropri 
dependent not only on th*. nicplsoyabil i 
delivered by the schools^ but 'also on 
which exist at any given time in the 



actively seeking placement 
ation^ or in a vocation 
ons r " is another learner 
rts of career education 
^ed programs have placement 

placement' a program 
ate f since placement is 
ty skills which can be^ 

employment opporttLA^rtaes 
community* 



The*Lincol9r Nebraska Career Education Project (ifincoln Public 
SchoolsV 1976) reported 'to have -placed all of the students who 
had dropped out of school after the second or third quarters and 
who requested placement assistance* Placement. activities were 
supported by the community resource system^ but the report , 
presented uo evidence that the participants developed any skills 
to support -their . placement* 

FUTURE HEEDS ' " ^ ^ 

As ifi probably the case with Learner Goal VII ^ Learner Goal Vlt£' 
is seen as an ongoing goal of counseling and guidance rather than 
as a specific career education goal * Therefore ^ it is not 
included in the objectives qf career edu'cation programs* In many 
school districts^ a majority of the students will be going? on for 
further education or training ^'beyond^ high school* Coun-selors 
assume the respoijisibility for making sure that they are ready for 
entry into.^the occupation oV the training program of their 
choice* By not defining this guidance, function as part of the 
career education program^ scl^ool districts may be neglecting to 
evaluate its attainment* Perhaps many students are not reaching 
this' goal* ^ 



Some of the concepts that m 
ihcluded in the career educ 
.persons "actively seeking p 
least an interim c^.j;eer dec 
characteristics ^ vho have d 
seeking and job getting ski 
all leaded (2) alternative 
development include working 
additional education on tra 



ay be overlooked If this goal is not 
ation programs are the following; (1) 
lacement" ^are those who have made at 
ision consistent with their 
eveloped and are using effective job 
llSr and who are aggressively pursuing 
routes to continuing career 

i|i a paid occupation^ receiving 
iKing^ and pursuing a vocation such 
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as a. career in the armed services; and (3) career development is 
a continuous prbce'ss that assumes-steady progress toward stable 
and fulfilling employment* 



LEABKiR GOAL IX: SEEKING MEANING THROUGH WORK AND LEISURE 



CURRENT STATUS 



Learner Goal IX^ **actiTeIy seeking to find me^ining 
nteaningfulness through work ^and productive use of i 
is" another o^ the goals that has not found its^vay 
career education progran^s* Perliape program manager 
thie to mean something tha^t Happens after students 
school and on thjB job - hencA ^ beyond the '^ef f ects o 
career education program*^ However^ unl-ess students 
- the TSrXoue meanings of^work^and productive use of 
'it is doubtful that these very important ssp^cts of 
wXlI occur without months^ or psrhaps years#^ of flo 
dissatisfaction* 



and 

eisure time^** 
intb local 
s interpret 
are out of 
f the local 
are taught 
ledsure time^ 
their lives 
undering^ and 



PUTURB 'HEEDS ' - * . 

A numl^er of concepts need to be included in a career education 
prog'ram to ensure attainment of this goal* <These includes the ^ 
following: (I) finding meaning in work is dependent upon a 
decision concerning tiie part work is to 'play in tota,! life 
satisfaction; (2) tK%* meaningfulnckss of work is related to- the 
individual,* s commitment to the goals of the company/agency/ 
o organisation I (3) some'jobs «^re not totally fulfilling for the 
wor1cer\ and satisfaction must be sought outside the job; <4) 
personal fulfillment is dependent upon th^ opportunity to find , 
adequate outlets for one*s abilities^ ipterests^ personality^ 
and. values; (5) therji is a wide range in tlie degrees and kinds 
pf satlsf aci^ion that are derived from work;. (6) purpose and 
commitment play a psrt in^ the meanings psople attach to*work| (7) 
personal satisfaction in wsork i's related in part to effective 
involvement in leisure time activities; and X8) leisure .time 
activities include IrolunteerXsm^ political advocacy^ and 
philanthropic pursuits as well as social and athletic pursuiti^ 
and personal development activities* - / . 
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LEARNER GOAL X: AWARE OF METHODS OF EXPANOING CAREER OPTIONS 



CURRENT STATUS ^ 

Learner Goal X# "aware of means available-to themselves for 
changing.. career options and of societal and personal constraints 
impinging on career alternatives # " was also'^found to be lacking 
in most local or state career education programs* An exception 
is the Highline ^Public School's Project EQUAliXTY (Hamilton and . 
Ross# 1978.) in Seattle^ Washington. The goal of this project^ 
to expand students.'^ perceptions, of occupations open .to females 
and tho'se open to males^ addressed one aspect of Goal The 
Specific objectives dealt primarily with' the acquisition and 
development of media and materials that enhanced the availability 
of choice fq^r all studettts in' the elementary school classroom And 
that reflect the chang'ing de^inUkion of "wome'n^s work." The 
project was presented^to •the JDRP and was approved for^^ - - - 
dissemination. A pre* -and post^test evaluation design used 
comparable groups of treatment and control students. 

FUTURE- NEEDS ' " 

It is unfortunate that Learne^r Goal X (added, to the original nine 
during the OCE mini*conf erence in 1975)' ^as received .so little 
attei^tion. Occupational bias and stereotyping are ma^or. ^ 
concernsj in fact^ PL 93-380 and PL 95-207 both mandated positive 
actions in this' area. However^ Goal X embraces far more-than 
equity. It. implies that students need to know# for example; 
that personal characteristics^ both reversible and irreversible^ 
may limit career options ; .that failure to develop to one*s fu:ll 
potential limits career options; that ther« are many'^^aws / * 
designed to guarantee equal emplpyment opportunities! ^'n'd that 
t^here are individua-1 and agency advocates ^^to ensure that workers* 
rights are not*"violated. . " / 
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SUMMARY ) . : ' 

It Is interesting to note that the components ^of the state career 
education models ^developed, in 1971 and 1972 knowledge ^o^f. sel f ^ 
knowledge o£-^the-world o£__workv-eJid .planning, and .decision-making._ 
skills are well represented in .the objectives ,of many of the 
programs whose' evaluation reports . were reviewed for thi 3 paper* 
However ^ the broader range of expected outcomes outlined in the 
OCE learner goals as early, as 1974 have been addressed' only 
sporadically* Emphasia has been on self ^knowledge/ awareness i 
occupational "know ledge /awareness ^ and. 4ecis ion-making skills j 
^Less focus wae made^in attempts to foster basi^c^Jbkcademic skills^ 
good work habits ^ ■ mealilng£ul work values # interperednal ekills ^ 
alternate training routes^ placement in education or training^, 
the identification of meaning and meaningf ulness/ in work and 
leisure activities^ and awareness of. means/for changing career 
options^-' ' . - ' ^ 

It appears that^ despite the encouragement provided by the Career 
Education Incentive Act (PL 95-207)^ most career educajtion 
program/project -staffs still tend to view career education quite 
narrowly^ instead of seeing it as a catalyst foX improvement of j 
education as^ a whole* Xtimiting objectives to those related to 
self-knowledge^ knowledge^ of work^ and decision*m^king skills 
reie^gates career > education to program rather than to proceee 
status* .An examination .of the ten OCE learner goals shows that a 
career education program that incorporated all of these wpul^^ in 
fact^ be an educational process involving all staff members and 
al! curricu!l4(r areas in delivery of basic concepts to students* 
As indicfated^ iBpme^of these, goals traditionally have been seen as 
the domain of guidance^ Since guidance must be an integral part 
of any career ejiucatl^n program^, the!task is to specify the 
desired learner., outcomes as part of the program and to enlist the 
suppcdt^of the guidance staff in delivering these outcomes* It 
is. impoi^ta^t- -to^ accept the full range of goals and work toward 
their achJuevettent 'to ensure the confprehensiveness of career 
^education programs * 

The ten learner goals used as organizers for thi$ analysis have 
been validated.^y the Office of Career Education through a series 
of mini-cQnferences- during which nearly 1000 individuals^ 
representing educational institutions^ parent groups ^ service 
-organizations;^ youth groups ^ business and industry^ labor ^ 
philanthropic organizations^ and many other professional and lay 
groups ' were brought together to help define the goals and. 
processes of career education * All agreed that the ten learner^ 
goals olTfer a reasonable and complete range of competencies every 
studehf'ihduld. possess upon exit from school at any level* 



FUTURE NEEDS 



Aside from the need to plan for more comprehenslyje objectives # 
^th€re is the need f^or increasing the quality of evaluat^ion 
designs and measurement instruments* The major problems appear 
to be the failure to define the- specific skills subsumed under 
each ob j ective # to select or develop in struments that measure 
^ those specific skills , and to establish comparison standards'* 
Thi^s paper suggests some of the skill' areas implied -In each goal 
Tiiese are given only as. .examples of .the leve^^of specificity to 
be applied in stating objectives* Defining the ^kill that is the 
desired outcome pr6v_ides focus for the evaluleitfpn and Vakes it 
possible to select or develop instFumVhts^ th-at will— giv^evideac 
that' a specific skill has or has not been a<:i(quirtt^d* Selection or 
development of -appropriate instruments to measure precisely, 
stated obj ective s should no longer be a problem* - There are 
various annotated :reviews .of available career education 
4in struments # (e * g* # HcCaslin et al # 1979 } as we 1^1- as 
ttasy*to*f ol low guide's for jralidating local ly developed 
instruments* The importance of a- match between" the skills- to be 
developed by participation in a pro gram # and the Qkil Is sampled 
' by tests cannot be ^^overstated* 



The problem of failure '*to establish comparison standards also Qan 
be overcome* Unfortunately , ^many program developers and 
evaluators appear to believe that the experimentar*c6ntrol group 
design is the only one that provides for acceptable^ comparison 
standards * However , trend data , historical data , national norms , 
and other standards can be used ef f ectiv.el y * 



Despite some excellent guides for evaluators# there is still a 
tendency, to report process onl^ a:td' to assume thatf because a- 
process has 'been implemented^ student outcomes also have -been 
achieved* ^ Process evaluation -is important/ mainly to provide' 
information to decision^makertf during t^e^course of a project 
i|nd to support replication of the program if it proves to be 
effective* The definition of important ob.j.ectJ.yes in terms of 
student .p^utcomes f and^the design and use of measures of these., 
outcomes # are essential components of career education 
' evaluation * i 
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